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FOUR LABOR PROGRAMS 

SUMMARY 

The four programs described, 344. — The balancing-up program, 346. 
— Necessity of a balance among factors of production, 346. — Laws of 
value sometimes independent of social institutions, 347. — Institutions 
.affect value of consumers' goods mainly, they scarcely affect relative 
values of factors of production, 351. — A slightly unbalanced population 
makes a collective bargaining program certain, 360. — A badly un- 
balanced population makes a voting program certain, 362. — An ex- 
tremely unbalanced population makes a fighting program certain, 366. 

All programs for the improvement of the condition 
of the wage workers fall into four general classes, tho 
there are many combinations and mixtures of these four. 
For the sake of brevity these four classes may be ar- 
ranged as follows : 

Programs depending upon voluntary agreements 
among free citizens. 

I. The balancing-up programs. 
II. The collective bargaining programs. 

Programs depending upon authority and compulsion. 

III. The voting programs. 

IV. The fighting programs. 

By the balancing-up programs are meant all programs 
which aim to create or restore a balance among occupa- 
tions so as to give those in one occupation the ability 
to bargain to their advantage as effectively as those 
in any other occupation. Such a program would aim 
to enable the unskilled worker, as an independent bar- 
gainer, to prosper as well as the skilled worker, the 
technician, the business manager, or the capitalist. It 
would aim to equalize the prosperity of different classes 
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by first equalizing bargaining power, so that each occu- 
pational class could, by the simple process of voluntary 
agreement among free and equal citizens, gain as many 
advantages as any other occupational class. This would 
combine equality with individual liberty and initiative. 
It would leave the individual free to make his own 
arrangements with other individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals, every one acting voluntarily and without any 
compulsion whatsoever. Compulsion would be exer- 
cised only to compel the fulfilment of agreements volun- 
tarily entered into, never to compel individuals to enter 
into business arrangements against their will. 

By the collective bargaining program is meant a pro- 
gram under which individuals voluntarily join associa- 
tions and surrender to the association the power to make 
business arrangements and agreements for themselves. 
So long as no force or threats of force are used to compel 
the individual to join such an association, or to prevent 
his withdrawing from it, such a program is voluntary 
and not compulsory. Voluntary agreements among free 
citizens remain the basis of organization rather than the 
authority and compulsion of the state or any other or- 
ganization. This is the type of business organization 
which has prevailed in free countries under liberal gov- 
ernments. 

By the voting programs are meant all programs where 
the wage workers are to use their voting strength to get 
control of the government and then use the compulsory 
power of the government to give them what they want. 
Much of our social legislation and all programs of state 
socialism fall in this class. 

By the fighting programs are meant all programs 
under which the wage workers are to use their fighting 
strength to get what they want, without waiting for the 
slow process of gaining control of the government by the 
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constitutional methods of voting. These fighting pro- 
grams are sometimes called by the more euphonious 
name of " direct action." Sabotage, strikes accom- 
panied by violence or threats of violence, syndicalism of 
the more extreme sort, much of the program of the I. W. 
W., as well as that of Bolshevism, falls in this class. 

The purpose of this article is to point out the relation 
of each of these programs to the others and to the gen- 
eral economic background. It is the belief of the writer 
that each program is the logical and inevitable outcome 
of general economic conditions, that one who under- 
stands these conditions in any time and place can pre- 
dict, with some approach to certainty which of the four 
will be the dominant program, and that the determining 
factor in each case will be the balance or lack of balance 
among the various factors of production, human and 
non-human. 

I. The Balancing-up Program. 

The idea is too prevalent that bad economic condi- 
tions are always and necessarily the fault of some person 
or some institution, and that the remedy is therefore the 
punishment of the guilty person or the reform of the de- 
fective institution. The fact is that many bad economic 
conditions grow out of lack of balance among the various 
factors which have to be combined to get any large 
economic result. An unbalanced ration means poor 
nutrition, an unbalanced soil means poor crops, an un- 
balanced business organization, say a farm, where there 
is too much land or not enough labor or equipment to 
cultivate it, means inefficient production, and, finally, 
an unbalanced nation, which has too much labor and too 
little capital, too much population and not enough land, 
too much of one kind of labor and not enough of another 
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kind to work effectively with it, or any other of an in- 
finite number of possible bad combinations, means 
ineffective production and is likely to mean a bad 
distribution of products. 

The laws of value, instead of depending, as some 
would have us believe, upon a whimsical psychology, or 
an accidental institutional background, are frequently 
adaptations to the physical facts connected with this 
problem of balance. If a man is consuming a ration with 
too much starch and too little protein, his craving for 
foods rich in protein will increase and for foods rich in 
starch will decrease regardless of the prevailing school of 
psychology or the institutional background. This in- 
crease in the craving for protein and decrease in the 
craving for starch will have some bearing not only upon 
his relative valuation of different foods, but also upon 
the relative prices which he will be willing to pay for 
them. If the relative supply on the market of food of 
the two kinds is such as to make everybody crave foods 
rich in protein and not crave foods rich in starch, that 
fact is likely to influence the relative market prices of 
the two kinds of food. The price is an adaptation to the 
physiological situation and not to the institutional back- 
ground. Even under communism, where no open mar- 
ket was allowed to exist, if the one kind of food became 
scarcer than the other, it would be pretty difficult to 
prevent people from giving expression to their craving 
for protein by trying hard to get more of it, either by 
surreptitious bartering or by stealing. 

The farmer whose soil is unbalanced, say with too 
much nitrogen and too little potash, and who observes 
that the use of a fertilizer rich in nitrogen adds little or 
nothing to his crop, whereas the use of a fertilizer rich 
in potash adds considerably to his crop, is pretty certain 
to feel a stronger desire for potash than for nitrogen. 
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Granting that he wants a large crop, the preference for 
potash as against nitrogen does not depend upon the 
prevailing psychology nor upon the institutional back- 
ground. The fact that a larger crop follows the addi- 
tion of a certain quantity of potash to that already in 
the soil, whereas the addition of an equal quantity of 
nitrogen to that already there is not followed by a notice- 
able increase of the crop, is a physical and not a social 
or a psychological fact. Even a communistic society, 
if it perceived that its soil was thus unbalanced, and if 
it knew that it needed additional potash more than it 
needed additional nitrogen, would doubtless make 
greater effort to get potash than to get nitrogen, tho it 
might not be wise enough to adopt the simple expedient 
of allowing people to offer a higher price for the one 
than for the other. 

This principle applies to the ratio of population to 
land, or to equipment, or to the ratio of different kinds 
of labor to one another, as well as to the different food 
elements in a ration or the different elements of plant 
growth in the soil. A community, whether communis- 
tic, individualistic or otherwise, in which there was an 
abundance of land and labor, but little equipment, 
would feel the need of additional equipment more than 
of additional land or labor. This feeling would be based 
upon the observation of a physical fact, namely that, 
with its limited equipment, a few additional acres 
brought under cultivation would add little or nothing to 
the total product because there was not equipment 
enough to cultivate properly the land already in culti- 
vation. Similarly the addition of a few laborers would 
add very little to the crop because of the lack of suffi- 
cient tools for those already at work. But the addition 
of a few tools and implements of the proper sort would 
enable the laborers to work to better advantage, and to 
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cultivate the land more satisfactorily and would there- 
fore result in a larger crop. If, on the other hand, there 
was an excess of good tools and a scarcity of either labor 
or land, the community would not desire additional 
tools so intensely as it would desire additional labor or 
land. The reason in this as in the other case would be 
physical rather than social, institutional, or psychologi- 
cal. It would be based upon the observation that a 
large increase of product followed every addition to its 
labor or land, whereas no such increase followed an ad- 
dition to its stock of tools. This would be as true in a 
communistic as in an individualistic society. It would 
require rather severe repression to prevent men from 
giving expression to their desires by offering a high price 
on the one hand and a low price on the other. If men 
were permitted to barter, or to buy and sell freely, that 
is unless these operations were positively repressed, 
prices would adjust themselves to this fact without the 
shadow of a doubt. 

As suggested above, this principle applies also to the 
ratio among the different kinds of labor and among the 
different kinds of equipment. In a community where 
there were more horses than were needed to pull all the 
plows, harrows and other implements that were to be 
had, it would add very little to the crops to add a few 
horses to the existing stock, but it would add consider- 
ably to the crop if a few plows, harrows and other im- 
plements could be added. Opposite results would follow, 
of course, if it should happen that there were more 
plows, harrows and other implements than the existing 
stock of horses could pull. Again, if in a cotton mill 
town there were moie spinners than were needed to sup- 
ply yarn to the weavers, it would not add much to the 
total output if a few more spinners should appear on the 
scene, whereas if a few more weavers were to appear, it 
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would make a great deal of difference. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be more advantageous to the com- 
munity, assuming that it wanted cotton cloth, to add to 
its corps of weavers than to add to its corps of spinners. 
This advantage would, if it were understood, lead to a 
stronger desire for more weavers than for more spinners. 
One way to get more would be to offer a higher wage. 
This is not the only way — weavers could, for example, 
be conscripted as soldiers are. Liberal communities 
have generally preferred the less drastic method of offer- 
ing a higher wage for the kind of labor which is scarcer 
in proportion to the need for it. This would result in an 
uneven distribution of the product of the cotton in- 
dustry. 

It is true, of course, that this lack of balance between 
the number of spinners and the number of weavers could 
not last very long. Between those two occupations 
there is no great gulf fixed. The balance would soon be 
restored, if it were ever destroyed, by the habit of seek- 
ing the more attractive occupation. But there is a much 
wider gulf fixed between other occupations, between, for 
example, such occupations as that of unskilled laborers 
and employers, between bookkeepers and general man- 
agers, etc. In such cases it is not easy to preserve a per- 
fect balance, and consequently an industry may remain 
for a long time in an unbalanced condition as respects 
such occupations as these. 

It goes without saying that the necessity for a balance 
among the various factors of nutrition and production is 
a physical or a physiological necessity. It goes deeper 
than fashion; it is more fundamental than any human 
institution. Many of the laws of the market are based 
upon this necessity, and the market itself as an institu- 
tion is an organized attempt to adjust ourselves to it. 
Many other human institutions, instead of being a back- 
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ground for the laws of value, are merely outgrowths of 
these laws. 

There are, to be sure, other cases where convention, 
custom, fashion or whim is a determining factor in value. 
In all such cases it may with justice be said that a knowl- 
edge of the institutional background is necessary to an 
understanding of the phenomena of value. For example, 
the Mohammedan's abhorrence of pork is wholly an in- 
stitutional affair. But whether one were Mohammedan, 
Jew, or Christian, would not make the slightest differ- 
ence in the results of a feeding experiment. If a pig 
were given too much starch and too little protein, and 
it were found that adding protein would add consider- 
ably to his growth, whereas adding starch would not, we 
should be dealing with a physical fact. In short, our 
institutional background affects mainly our valuation 
of pork rather than the relative valuation of different 
factors in pork production. In general, institutions may 
be said to affect our valuations of consumers' goods 
rather than of productive agents. The relative values 
of productive agents is determined almost exclusively 
by the physical and objective facts relating to their 
balance or lack of balance in the physical process of 
production. 

So far as the labor market is concerned, customs, tra- 
ditions and institutions have their principal effect first, 
on the incomes of those classes which Mill and other 
economists denominated as unproductive laborers, that 
is, of those who render direct personal service and do not 
aid in producing vendible commodities; second, on the 
incomes of those who, without cooperation, produce a 
complete consumable commodity. The first includes 
barbers, valets, servants, physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
preachers and a multitude of others. Whether barbers 
flourish or not will depend, of course, somewhat upon 
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styles. Whether physicians of various schools earn good 
incomes or not will depend upon a multitude of circum- 
stances, including the habits of the people, the repute in 
which the various schools are held, etc. Similar obser- 
vations could be made regarding all other classes who 
render direct personal service. Institutions affect the 
value of their services very much as they do the value 
of consumers' goods. But granting that a consumer's 
good is sufficiently desired to give it a price on the mar- 
ket, then the relative value of the factors which enter 
into its production is mainly a question of physical fact 
which can be ascertained by physical experiment. If a 
teetotaler who abhorred whiskey could bring himself to 
manufacture whiskey for the market, if a Quaker who 
abhorred jewelry could bring himself to manufacture 
jewelry, or if a Mohammedan who abhorred pork could 
bring himself to produce pork, he would reach the same 
conclusions, in any given time and place, as to the rela- 
tive value of the different factors of production as would 
be reached by any other producer of equal intelligence. 

The second group, that consisting of individuals who, 
unaided and without cooperation, produce consumable 
commodities in complete form, is almost negligible. The 
fisherman who sells his individual catch may be cited 
as an example. 

The labor problems which are acute at the present 
time relate to the compensation of labor which works in 
combination with many other factors in production. 
Those laborers who render direct personal service and 
those who produce by individual effort alone sometimes 
have their grievances. These grievances occasionally 
give rise to what may be called a special social problem, 
but such problems differ materially from those labor 
problems in which the public is now chiefly interested. 
These problems are all more or less directly concerned 
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with the question of sharing the products of those in- 
dustries which combine many factors, including not 
simply labor, land, and capital, but many kinds of 
labor and many kinds of capital. This is precisely the 
kind of a problem with which psychology, custom, tra- 
dition, government, religion and other institutions have 
very little to do directly, tho they may exert a great 
deal of indirect influence. This problem resembles that 
of the relative importance to plant growth, in a given 
situation, of various elements in soil fertility, of the rela- 
tive importance to animal growth, in a given ration, of 
the various elements of animal nutrition, of the relative 
importance to farm production, in a given combination 
of productive factors, of different items in the equip- 
ment. It is a question of physical fact which could, in 
any case, be determined by physical experimentation 
if any one were willing to go to the expense of running 
the experiment station. 

This is always a question of having more or less of a 
given element, and not of having some or none of it, in a 
given combination. In a given soil, it is a question of 
the importance of having more or less nitrogen, not a 
question of having some nitrogen or none at all, which 
interests the real farmer. The " flower-in-the-crannied- 
wall " philosopher would doubtless say that, " abso- 
lutely speaking," or in terms of the " higher logic," 
nitrogen is no more important to plant growth than 
silica or a number of other soil ingredients. The scien- 
tific farmer knows that his soil generally contains all the 
silica his crops can possibly use, and some more besides, 
and that therefore it would not be good economy to buy 
any more. He also knows that in most soils there is less 
available nitrogen than his crops can use and that a little 
more nitrogen would be followed by a little more crop. 
When he is certain of that, the kind of logic which he 
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needs in his business will lead him to buy nitrogen pro- 
vided its price is not above that of the expected increase 
in his crop. 

A fertilizer company has recently been in actual op- 
eration in New England, trying to sell a fertilizer con- 
taining none of the elements of plant food which farmers 
ordinarily buy, but very rich in silica, that is, sand! 
This company published statements of scientific men 
to the effect that plants required silica for their best 
growth. It could probably have been demonstrated 
that a soil absolutely devoid of silica would not grow 
crops at all. Therefore, some would argue, silica is the 
great producer of crops. This argument might be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the demands of " the higher logic," but 
it was not sufficient to satisfy the demands of scientific 
farmers, nor did it prove to be sufficient to satisfy the 
court, nor to keep the promoters of this company out of 
jail. 

It was suggested above that while institutions could 
have very little direct influence upon a problem of this 
kind, they could have considerable indirect influence. 
In a community where soils need more nitrogen to secure 
better crops, but do not need more silica, institutions 
could scarcely succeed directly in giving nitrogen and 
silica equal values. They might succeed indirectly if 
they could set forces to work which would make soil 
nitrogen as abundant as silica, or silica as scarce as soil 
nitrogen. In a community where foods rich in protein 
were physically scarce relatively to needs, whereas foods 
rich in starch were physically abundant, institutions 
could scarcely succeed directly in giving equal values to 
various kinds of food. If the government or any other 
institution could set forces to work which would make 
different kinds of food equally abundant or equally 
scarce, the equality of values would take care of itself. 
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Such a program could properly be called a balancing-up 
program. 

This balancing-up program may be vastly extended. 
Governments, schools, and other institutions may easily 
set forces to work which will accelerate the accumula- 
tion of capital, and eventually make it so abundant rela- 
tively to land and labor as to give capital a smaller and 
labor or land a larger share in distribution. Forces may 
also be set to work which will spread population over 
wider areas, reduce the intensity of the demand for 
favored locations and reduce rent, leaving larger shares 
to the other factors. It would be very easy to set forces 
to work which would reduce the number of unskilled 
laborers and increase the supply of employing talent. 
This would automatically result in some approach to 
equality, at least it would result in higher wages for un- 
skilled labor and lower incomes for the employing classes. 
If carried far enough, a balancing-up program would 
give us something approximating to equality of income 
without sacrificing individual freedom. 

A social system in which each free individual made 
his own business adjustments on the basis of voluntary 
agreement with other free individuals, and where, in 
addition to this universal freedom there was universal 
and approximately equal prosperity, would certainly be 
more desirable than a system which secured liberty 
without equal prosperity or equal prosperity without 
liberty. The balancing-up program is the only program 
which can possibly give us both. All other programs 
sacrifice one or the other. 

In order to make capital so abundant as to reduce the 
share of the capitalist class and increase the share of the 
laboring class we need, first and foremost, a general, 
aggressive and permanent thrift campaign. The twin 
virtues of thrift and industry have been very unequally 
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cultivated in almost every community. While thrift is 
quite as important as industry to national prosperity, it 
has by no means received the encouragement that in- 
dustry has received. Training for industry has been 
provided at public and private expense, every kind of 
social and moral pressure has been brought to bear upon 
the young to be industrious. No one has commended 
the idle man, but many have commended thriftlessness 
and extravagance. Advertisers and salesmen have never 
exercised their arts and blandishments to induce men to 
be idle, but they have done much to induce men to be 
thriftless and extravagant. Only a few agencies have 
been working effectively to induce men to save and in- 
vest their incomes. One very important step would be 
taken toward balancing things up, if as many encourage- 
ments and temptations and as much social and moral 
pressure could be brought to bear upon men to induce 
them to save as are now brought to bear to induce them 
to work. 

He who saves money, and invests it wisely, does him- 
self good in two ways. He gains directly by having an 
income in addition to his wages or his salary. He gains 
indirectly by making better conditions for everybody 
including himself. 

It is easy to see that he gains directly. To have a 
hundred dollars invested, at four and one-quarter per 
cent, is better than not to have it. It gives him four 
dollars and twenty-five cents a year over and above his 
other income; and four dollars and twenty-five cents a 
year, small as it is, is not a sum to be despised. 

It is not so easy to see, but it is none the less true, that 
saving and wise investing make conditions better for 
everybody including oneself. Show me a community 
where there is little saving and investing and I will show 
you a community where conditions are bad, however 
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rich it may be in natural resources. It is always a com- 
munity in which there is little employment and low 
wages. It is always a community from which laborers 
emigrate in order to find more employment and better 
wages. On the other hand, show me a community where 
there is a great deal of saving and investing and I will 
show you a community where conditions are good, where 
there is much employment and good wages, a commun- 
ity to which laborers from other communities come in 
large numbers in order to find work. 

There are good and sound reasons for the historical 
fact that conditions are good where there is much saving 
and investing, and bad where there is little saving and 
investing. To save and invest is not to hoard. It is to 
buy things which are needed for production instead of 
things which are good only for consumption. To buy 
things, such as tools, machines, buildings, etc., which aid 
in production is to encourage the production of such 
things. When many people are investing in such things, 
many will be produced and industry will then be well 
equipped with aids to production. In short, there will 
be many factories well equipped with buildings, ma- 
chines, and materials. That is a condition in which 
there is much employment. 

One may buy either directly or indirectly those things 
which aid in production. When a farmer buys a trac- 
tion engine rather than a luxurious automobile he is buy- 
ing directly a thing which aids in production rather than 
an article of consumption. If he has bought wisely, the 
traction engine will aid him to grow a larger crop, which 
is a good thing for him. It will also increase the food 
supply, which is a good thing for everybody. The more 
farmers there are who save money and invest it in in- 
struments which aid in production, the better produc- 
tion we shall have and the better the world will be fed. 
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When a factory owner builds an addition to his factory 
rather than a new dwelling-house he is buying directly 
various things which aid in production. If he builds 
wisely he will add to his income, which is a good thing 
for him. It will also add to the productive power of the 
community, which is a good thing for everybody. It is 
a good thing especially for laborers, because it will re- 
quire more laborers to run the enlarged factory than 
were required before it was enlarged. In short, it in- 
creases the demand for labor. 

The more people there are who save their money and 
buy tractors, machines, factory buildings, and all other 
aids to production, the better the community will be 
supplied with all such things. The better the commun- 
ity is supplied with all such things, the greater its pro- 
ductive power, and the greater the opportunities for 
productive employment. That is the reason why la- 
borers always emigrate from a country where there is 
little saving and investing to a country where there is 
much saving and investing. 

But one may buy indirectly things which aid in pro- 
duction. When one deposits money in a savings bank, 
the bank will invest it. It may lend it to some farmer 
who wants to buy a tractor, a team, a cow, or some other 
aid to production. It may buy part ownership in some 
factory, or in some other way encourage the buying of 
aids to production. In all these ways, and in many 
others, one may buy indirectly all sorts of things which 
aid in production. 

Indirect buying of such things has the same effect as 
direct buying. It encourages others to make the tools, 
machines, buildings, and other things which aid in pro- 
duction. Nobody would make such things unless some- 
body would buy and pay for them. The only people 
who buy and pay for them are they who save and invest, 
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who buy fewer articles of consumption than they might 
buy, and spend the money thus saved for things which 
aid in production. That is what it means to save and 
invest. 

Some of the most needed investments in time of war 
are War Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds. To own a 
Liberty Bond is certainly better than not to own it. It 
is not only better for the individual, it is also very much 
better for the whole country and the world that individ- 
uals should buy Liberty Bonds than that they should 
buy articles of consumption which they do not really 
need, even tho they would like very much to have them. 
If they buy Liberty Bonds, the government will spend 
that money to hire men to build ships, make guns and 
ammunition, and do whatever else is necessary for the 
defense of the liberty of the world. It is better for 
everybody that men should spend their money indi- 
rectly for these things than that they should spend it 
directly for some article of consumption which they do 
not really need. 

In time of peace it is almost as desirable from the 
standpoint of the world that the individual should buy, 
either directly or indirectly, aids to production as that 
he should, in time of war, buy aids to warfare with his 
surplus income. Let us suppose that two communities 
have equal incomes and are able, at a given time, to 
spend equal amounts of money this year in purchasing 
goods or hiring labor to make goods. Let us suppose 
that Community A spends all its clear income this year 
on consumers' goods, spending only enough on pro- 
ducers' goods to keep its supply of capital intact, whereas 
Community B spends half its clear income this year on 
producers' goods, and only half on consumers' goods. 
There will be as many goods purchased this year, and 
as much labor employed in Community B as in Com- 
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munity A. The difference will be that half the available 
labor power in Community B will be employed in mak- 
ing producers' goods, whereas all the available labor 
power in Community A will be employed in making con- 
sumers' goods. 

Next year, however, Community B will be better 
equipped with producers' goods than Community A. Its 
total product, that is, its real income, will be larger than 
Community A's. It will have more to spend and will 
be able to employ more labor or employ it to better 
advantage. If it continues spending half its enlarged 
income on producers' goods, adding largely to its pro- 
ductive equipment from year to year, it will outstrip 
Community A and leave it farther and farther behind. 
In a short time laborers from Community A will be mi- 
grating to Community B, where there is more employ- 
ment and better wages. 

The different items in a balancing-up program need 
not be discussed in detail. Most of them will occur to 
any economist who will give the subject a little thought. 
The author has previously outlined such a program in 
a book entitled Essays in Social Justice. 1 

II. The Collective Bargaining Program 

The indispensable man can generally get what he 
wants by the method of voluntary agreement. The 
superfluous man will have difficulty. To the man who, 
in any industrial situation, is indispensable, freedom 
means freedom to prosper. To the superfluous man, 
freedom may mean freedom to starve and is pretty cer- 
tain to mean freedom to be relatively unprosperous. 

Any industrial condition in which one man is indis- 
pensable and another superfluous is necessarily an un- 

1 Harvard University Press, 1915. Cf. Chap. x. 
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balanced condition. No man is indispensable if there 
are plenty of others who can do the same kind of work 
which he does. No man is superfluous unless there are 
more than are needed to do the kind of work which he 
can do. A situation in which no class of men was so 
small as to make any one indispensable, and no class so 
large as to make any one superfluous would be a better 
balanced situation. One in which all were about equally 
needed would be perfectly balanced. 

Even in an unbalanced situation, while the individual 
in a large class may be superfluous, the class as a whole 
is indispensable. There may, for example, be so many 
ditch diggers as to make any individual among them 
superfluous, nevertheless, ditch diggers as a class may 
be indispensable. The superfluous individual, bar- 
gaining alone, is weak and can never, so long as he is 
superfluous, bargain to his own advantage. The in- 
dispensable class, if it can bargain as a unit, can take 
advantage of its indispensability and bargain to its own 
advantage. Therein lies the philosophy of the collective 
bargaining program. 

Its reason for existence is found, however, in an un- 
balanced industrial system. A kind of labor which is 
scarce enough to make each individual laborer practi- 
cally indispensable would not need collective bargaining. 
Individual bargaining would give them their full share 
in the general prosperity. To use collective bargaining 
to add still more to that prosperity would not be a 
means of defense but a means of extortion. It would not 
differ in any essential particular from the trust, and the 
public would soon become as impatient of collective bar- 
gaining on its part as it has already become of collective 
bargaining on the part of the trust. 

Where the lack of balance among the factors of pro- 
duction is not so very extreme, that is, where there is no 
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great overabundance of one factor and no great scarcity 
of another, collective bargaining on the part of those 
who sell the overabundant factor is a sufficient remedy. 
That happens to be the situation in the United States 
with respect to most forms of skilled manual labor. 
Skilled laborers are not so numerous as to place them at 
any great disadvantage in the bargaining process. Such 
disadvantage as they suffer can generally be overcome 
by the simple process of collective bargaining. They 
are not strongly tempted to adopt either the voting or 
the fighting program; first, because they have no such 
grievance as would justify their surrender of individual 
freedom; second, they are not numerous enough to give 
them much voting or fighting power. 

III. The Voting Program 

Generally speaking, the more numerous any industrial 
class happens to be, the weaker its members are in the 
process of bargaining on the free and open market. But 
the numbers which make them weak in bargaining make 
them strong in voting. On the market they are at a 
disadvantage; in politics they are at an advantage. The 
greater their weakness on the market, the greater their 
voting strength in politics. 

As stated above, where the disproportion of numbers 
is not so very great, the disadvantage in bargaining is 
likewise not so very great, neither is their voting 
strength so very great. Under such circumstances, the 
voting program does not seem to be necessary, nor 
does it promise much success. Collective bargaining is 
the only logical program. But where the disproportion 
is very great, the voting program seems to be more of 
a necessity and, what is more to the point, it promises 
greater success. 
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In a community where any class of wage workers, say 
unskilled laborers, outnumber all other people, the over- 
supply of unskilled workers will make their position on 
the labor market very difficult. Even collective bar- 
gaining has its limits, mainly because of the difficulty of 
keeping so large a mass together in order to bargain as a 
unit. But since they outnumber all others, their voting 
strength is overwhelming if they can be induced to vote 
as a unit. They could easily control the state, elect the 
entire personnel of government and use the compulsory 
power of the government to gain their own ends. As a 
matter of fact, they would not even have to take the 
initiative. Candidates for the salaries and emoluments 
of public office would certainly appreciate their opportu- 
nities. They would seek the votes of this class which 
had so many votes to give by offering it everything 
it wanted, even more than it had the courage to ask 
for. The voting program is therefore almost a certainty 
in any community where the disproportion of occupa- 
tional classes is very great. 

This will explain why the dominant elements in Amer- 
ican Trade Unionism have always stood for a collective 
bargaining rather than for a voting program. They have 
not needed to control the state in order to gain fairly 
good wages for themselves, and, moreover, they have not 
had votes enough to control the state even if they had 
wanted to. It will also explain why English laborers 
have adopted a voting program. The disproportion 
between wage workers and other factors of production 
or other elements in the population is much greater 
there than here. In bargaining, English laborers are 
therefore weaker, and in voting stronger than American 
laborers as a class. English laborers therefore have 
greater need of the help of the state, and greater power 
to gain control of the state than have American la- 
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borers. The sheer logic of this situation calls for a 
greater trend toward socialism there than here. 

Other classes besides laborers have shown the same 
tendency to use the state to help them out of a situation 
in which their bargaining power was reduced. In the 
seventies and eighties of the last century there was a dis- 
proportionate production of agricultural crops in this 
country. The rapid settlement of the rich prairies of 
the West had poured a flood of agricultural products 
upon the markets of the world. This put the farmers at 
a disadvantage on the free and open market. Their 
numbers proved to be their weakness on the market, 
but their strength at the polls. They were not slow to 
realize the situation and to use their voting strength 
rather than their weakness. Even if they had been slow 
to realize it, they were abundantly reminded by a swarm 
of candidates for office who had uses for the large farmer 
vote. Since 1909, the farmers have not been so numer- 
ous relatively to the rest of the population as to place 
them at a great disadvantage on the market, nor to give 
them a great advantage at the polls. Consequently 
they are not now demanding so much help from the gov- 
ernment. In fact, the demand for price-fixing and simi- 
lar government interference has not come recently from 
the farmer but from the urban consumers. At the same 
time, the candidates for office have, except in the far 
Northwest, almost forsaken the farmer and have be- 
come very solicitous of the labor vote. 

There was also a time when the manufacturers, es- 
pecially those starting new lines of manufacturing, felt 
weak on the market, or thought that they did when 
brought into competition with old and well established 
rivals across the water. They then turned to the state 
for help. They were able to deliver considerable num- 
bers of votes. The result was that candidates for office 
became solicitous as to the welfare of infant industries. 
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In England, after the Black Death, when labor was 
scarce and hard to find, laborers were strong in bargain- 
ing but weak in voting because they had no votes. The 
employing classes were temporarily weak in bargaining 
but strong in voting, since they did whatever voting 
was done. At any rate they controlled the state. They 
were not slow to use the state to help themselves in the 
bargaining process. 

In view of all these experiences, it is pretty certain 
that any class which finds itself so numerous as to be 
weak in bargaining and strong in voting will make use 
of a voting program. It is not so certain, judging by 
past and present experience, that it will use its voting 
power wisely. In fact, no case has yet appeared where 
a voting program adopted under such conditions was 
not destructive rather than constructive, which was not 
demagogic rather than economic, which did not consist 
in killing the goose that laid golden eggs in order to seize 
the whole stock, rather than in increasing the flock. But 
that is not the important certainty. The important 
certainty is that wherever and whenever such an un- 
balanced condition is allowed to arise as that which ex- 
ists in England today, a voting program similar to that 
which has been paraded in this country as the program 
of the British Labor Party is certain to be adopted. 
Tho it lacks a single constructive feature, tho it is 
made up exclusively of scraps of Marxian jargon, catch 
phrases, and shibboleths, nevertheless, it is the kind of 
a program which any class is likely to adopt in its own 
interest when it for the first time concludes that it can 
outvote other classes and control the state. 
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IV. The Fighting Program 

It is sometimes affirmed that the labor program of the 
British laborers is more " advanced " than that of the 
American laborers. By the same token the program of 
the Russian laborers is more " advanced " than that of 
the British. The disproportion of the wage workers to 
other urban classes is also greater in Russia than in 
England, as it is in England than in the United States. 
That is to say, there are fewer technicians, business men, 
capitalists and smaller accumulations of productive cap- 
ital, and fewer productive establishments calling for men 
in proportion to the number of men available to man 
them. This disproportion puts the Russian laborers, 
particularly the great mass of ignorant and unskilled 
laborers, at a still greater disadvantage in bargaining, 
but gives them vastly greater strength in other ways. 

Numbers give strength not only in voting but also in 
fighting. Fighting, provided victory is certain and over- 
whelming, is a shorter cut to what is wanted than vot- 
ing. To be sure, it may, like other short cuts, not work 
well in the long run, but it looks like a quicker method 
of getting possession of accumulated wealth than the 
voting program, as the voting program is quicker than 
the program of industry, thrift, and sound investing. 

Where the numerical strength of the wage workers is 
not overwhelming, fighting may prove expensive even 
tho ultimate success looks pretty certain. Voting looks 
like a cheaper program than killing. But where num- 
erical strength is so overwhelming as to make victory in 
fighting not only certain, but cheap because of the ab- 
sence of power of effective resistance on the part of other 
classes, the fighting program is pretty certain to be 
adopted. 
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It is useless to point out to a great mass of ignorant 
and unskilled labor that even tho they have the power 
to take possession, with very little fighting, of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the countiy, still they would better 
not do it because, in the long run, they will lose more 
than they will gain by it. If they were capable of ap- 
preciating such arguments, they would not be ignorant 
and unskilled laborers. Men are not ignorant and un- 
skilled laborers in industry and at the same time far- 
sighted statesmen in politics. They are just as ignorant 
and short-sighted with respect to public as with respect 
to private affairs. 

Therefore we may conclude that whenever and wher- 
ever a nation becomes so unbalanced occupationally as 
Russia is, the fighting program is certain to be the domi- 
nant labor program. In short, we in this country can 
have any one of these four programs which we choose to 
have. If we balance things up, none of the other pro- 
grams will become dominant or dangerous. If things 
become slightly unbalanced, some kind of a collective 
bargaining program is certain to grow out of the situa- 
tion. If they become somewhat more unbalanced, a 
voting program is certain to become the dominant pro- 
gram supported by the numerically superior class, whose 
numerical superiority makes it weak on the market but 
strong at the polls. If they become still more unbal- 
anced, the numerically superior class, finding itself hope- 
lessly weak on the market, but overwhelmingly strong 
in the use of physical force, will use its strength to take 
what it wants. 

T. N. Carver. 
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